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To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Philadelphia: — 

Although  neither  customary  nor  obligatory, r I have  the  honor 
to  submit  to  the  Society  the  following  report  upon  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  the  Society,  from  January  1,  1878,  to 
December  31,  18/9.  I do  so  with  diffidence,  because  in  simi- 
lar institutions  this  task  of  review  is  usually  performed  by  the 
Curators  or  the  Librarian,  but  it  has  seemed  to  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  special  committee  appointed  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  that  such  a report  might  emanate  from 
its  chairman,  with  more  propriety  than  from  any  other  of  our 
officers  (he  being  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  also  Treasurer), 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  facility  with  which  he  could  have 
access  to  such  materials  as  he  might  need  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  business  of  the  Society  may  prove 
of  interest  to  its  members : — 

Number  of  meetings  held  in  1878,  nine;  in  1879,  nine.  Num- 
ber of  essays  read  in  1878,  seven;  in  1879,  thirteen.  Members 
died  in  1878,  four;  in  1879,  one.  Resigned  in  1878,  one;  in  1879, 
one.  Dropped  from  the  rolls  in  1878,  six  ; in  1879,  one.  Elected 
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in  1878,  honorary,  two ; corresponding  three;  resident  five;  total 
ten:  elected  in  1879,  honorary,  one ; corresponding,  eight ; resident 
seven ; total  sixteen.  Coi  ns  and  antiquities  donated,  twenty ; deposited, 
ten  hundred  and  seventy-three.  Books  donated,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two.  Letters  received,  five  hundred  and  thirteen.  Letters, 
pamphlets  and  medals  sent,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Among  the  deposits  which  have  been  placed  in  our  custody  in 
1878  was  the  entire  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  the  property  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  For  nearly  a century  this 
collection  has  been  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  many  interest- 
ing and  valuable  coins  had  been  donated  to  it  by  prominent  per- 
sons, from  time  to  time,  until  at  last  it  became  so  cumbersome  that 
the  Society  was  pleased  to  accede  to  my  request  that  these  coins  and 
medals  should  be  placed  in  the  keeping  of  our  association,  for  dis- 
play, together  with  our  own  specimens,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park,  where  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  now  arranged. 
Here,  the  collections  are  accessible  to  the  community,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  opportunity  of  observing  these  noble  specimens  of 
ancient  art  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  public  taste.  The  example 
set  by  our  Society,  in  placing  their  coins  on  exhibition,  has  been 
followed  by  several  individuals,  who  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  display ; the  most  notable  being  the  fine  collection  of  Papal 
Medals,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  number,  the  property  of 
our  fellow  member,  Mr.  Thomas  Hockley.  After  conferences  held 
bv  myself  with  the  management  of  the  Museum,  the  Society 
decided  to  place  its  collections  there,  and  I,  with  Mr.  S.  K.  Plarz- 
feld,  Mr.  R.  C.  Davis,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  and  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Hart,  was  appointed  a committee  to  settle  all  the  necessary  details 
connected  with  the  transfer,  to  arrange  them  in  place,  and  to 
exercise  a custodianship  over  them  while  they  remained  in  the 
Museum.  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  duty,  the  committee  and  its 
members  have  paid  many  visits  to  Memorial  Hall  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the -business ; and  the  display,  although  there  is  much 
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yet  to  be  done  from  time  to  time,  may  be  considered  as  a credit- 
able one,  being  the  only  public  exhibition  of  coins  in  the  whole 
United  States,  outside  of  the  United  States  Mint.  I have  devoted 
much  time  to  this  duty,  and  have  paid  certainly  one  hundred  visits 
to  the  Museum,  and  have  arranged  and  labeled  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  display  myself.  In  two  papers  which  I read  before 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  one  on  the  seventh  day  of 
February,  a.  d.,  1879,  and  the  other  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
September,  1879,  I have  given  a particular  description  of  this 
exhibition. 

On  New  Year’s  day,  1879,  our  Society  celebrated  its  twenty- 
first  anniversary,  having  been  founded  January  1,  1858.  Certain 
members  of  the  Society  desired  to  mark  this  epoch,  and  accordingly 
caused  to  be  struck  a commemorative  medal,  which,  while  it  should 
chronicle  this  event,  should  also  be  made  to  testify  the  respect  and 
regard  entertained  for  our  venerable  President.  When  the  Medal 
was  prepared  a special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  on  the 
twentieth  of  March,  1879,  and  an  impression  in  silver,  the  only 
•one  struck  in  that  metal,  was  formally  presented  to  him.  After 
some  introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  presentation  was 
made,  in  a felicitous  address,  by  Dr.  Brinton,  to  which  Mr.  Price 
responded  in  an  able  disquisition,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Hart 
introduced  Mr.  Key,  who  described  the  process  of  making  the  dies 
from  which  the  Medal  was  struck.  The  proceedings  were  printed 
in  full,  in  a pamphlet  which  has  been  distributed  by  the  Society, 
and  a number  of  the  medals  have  been  presented,  in  the  name  of 
the  Society,  to  kindred  associations  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Society  has  been  inactive  in  the 
period  from  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  its  proceedings, 
in  1867,  to  the  present  time.  The  Society  has  not  been  enabled  to 
continue  its  publications,  but  during  that  interval  many  valuable 
essays  have  been  read  before  it,  some  of  which  have  been  published, 
and  others  are  still  preserved  in  its  archives,  which  it  is  hoped,  at 
some  future  day,  may  be  presented  to  the  public. 
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The  following  list  comprises  the  most  important  papers  which 
have  been  read  before  the  Society ; those  which  have  appeared  in 
print  being  marked  with  an  asterisk : — 

In  1867.  March,  Charles  Henry  Hart,*  on  the  Ancient  Mounds 
of  the  West  and  their  builders.  May,  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,*  on  a 
hoard  of  Roman  coins  lately  exhumed  at  Paris.  June,  Charles 
Henry  Hart,*  on  American  collections  of  coins.  October,  Eli  K. 
Price,  on  the  original  plan  under  which  Philadelphia  was  laid  out, 
illustrating  the  subject  with  early  maps.  November,  Charles 
Henry  Hart,*  on  the  Names  of  Coins.  December,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brin- 
ton,*  on  the  lately  discovered  key  to  the  inscriptions  at  Palenque 
and  elsewhere  in  Central  America,  and  the  Maya  Alphabet. 

In  1868.  January,  Dr.  Ashbel  Woodward,*  an  address  on 
Wampum ; Alfred  B.  Taylor,  an  Address  on  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Society.  February,  Henry  Phillips,  Jr., 
*a  monograph  on  the  Island  of  Cozumel.  March,  Charles  Henry 
Hart,  * Memoir  of  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll.  April,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton, 
* Recent  Progress  in  American  linguistics.  May,  Eli  K.  Price,  an 
account  of  Baron  Waldeck,  a corresponding  member  of  the  Society, 
now  living  in  Paris,  at  the  advanced  age  of  102.  June,  Henry 
Phillips,  Jr.,  * on  Cowries  as  a currency.  October,  John  Macalister, 
Jr.,  an  Account  of  the  Bush-hill  mansion.  November,  Dr.  D.  G. 
Brinton,  an  Account  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  stone  walls  in 
Colorado  and  mounds  in  Dacotah.  December,  Charles  Henry 
Hart,*  Memoir  of  Jared  Sparks. 

In  1869.  March,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  * Memoir  of  George  W. 
Fahnestock.  April,  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  a communication  relative 
to  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico.  May,  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,*on 
the  Coins  and  currency  of  China.  June,  Dr.  W.  T.  Taylor,  * on 
the  Indian  name  of  the  village  of  luka.  October,  James  Ross 
Snowden,  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  * on  International 
coinage. 

In  1870.  February,  Dr.  Frederick  Horner,  Jr.,  on  the  Early 
colonial  historv  of  Virginia.  March,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  ‘ a 
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Tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  William  Willis,  of  Portland, 
honorary  Vice  President  of  this  Society  for  the  State  of  Maine. 
May,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  * a Discourse  on  the  life  and  services 
of  Gillian  C.  Verplanck,  of  New  York.  June,  Dr.  D.  G. 
Brinton  on  recent  Lacustrine  discoveries  in  Switzerland.  October, 
Charles  Henry  Hart,  * a Necrological  notice  of  Richard  Stockton 
•Fields,  an  honorary  Vice  President  of  this  Society  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  November,  Eli  K.  Price,  on  the  Remains  of  an 
Indian  chief  lately  exhumed  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  near 
Camden,  New  Jersey.  December,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  a Bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  late  Edward  Ballard,  D.D.,  honorary  Vice 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  State  of  Maine. 

In  1871.  January,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  * on  Indian  relies 
latelv  discovered  near  Monongahela  City,  Pa.  February,  W. 
Grier  Hibler,  * on  the  Remains  of  a prehistoric  race  found  on 
Easter  Island.  March,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  * a Memoir  of  the 
late  George  Ticknor,  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society.  April, 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murray,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  *on  Jlie  first  American 
edition  of  the  Bible.  May,  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  * on  Prehistoric 
remains  lately  found  in  the  Ribbesdale  caves,  England.  November, 
Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  on  a “bird-track”  alphabet  lately  discovered 
in  Ohio.  December,  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  * on  a black  letter 
almanac  for  the  year  1620. 

In  1873.  February,  Charles  Piers,  * on  the  Di  Cesnola  collec- 
tion of  Cypriote  antiquities.  May,  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  * on  the 
Magic  of  the  middle  ages,  as  il1  /■  -the  works  of  Albertus 

Magnus.  December,  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  * on  the  Danish  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages. 

In  1874.  January,  Eli  K.  Price,  on  the  Results  of  some  recent 
explorations  in  Northern  Italy.  February,  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,*  on 
late  discoveries  of  human  remains  at  Pompeii.  March,  Dr.  D.  G. 
Brinton,  * on  an  Alphabetically  inscribed  stone  latelv  found  in 
Ohio.  May,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  upon  the  Paternity  of  Andrew 
Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  developed  by  the  comparison  of 
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handwritings.  October , Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  * on  the  Origin  and 
history  of  the  coinage  of  money.  November,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,. 
* on  the  Manners  and  migrations  of  the  most  ancient  races  of 
America.  December,  Horatio  Hale,  on  Wampum  and  its  uses. 

In  1875.  January,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  on  the  Psychology  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  February,  Charles  Henry  Hart,, 
*on  Americana  in  the  library  of  John  Carter  Brown,  of  Providence,, 
R.  I.  March,  W.  Grier  Hibler,  * on  the  Recent  discovery  of  sup- 
posed war  chariots  near  Rome.  June,  Charles  Henry  Hart  read 
an  unpublished  letter  from  the  Hon.  George  Bryan,  of  Pa.,  to 
Messrs.  Hugh  Williamson  and  John  Ewing,  in  England,  giving  a 
contemporaneous  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  to  which  he 
added  notes  on  Messrs.  Bryan,  Ewing,  and  Williamson. 

In  1876.  January,  Isaac  Myer,  on  the  Waterloo  medal  of 
Pistrucci.  February,  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  * the  first  American 
expedition  in  search  of  the  North  Pole,  being  the  voyage  of  the- 
Argo  from  Philadelphia  in  1753-4.  1 arch,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton, 
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on  the  Rock  dwellings  in  the  canons  of  the  far  West.  April r 
Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  * on  the  Falsification  of  coins;  and  also  * on 
King  Mesa’s  pillar,  now  in  the  Louvre.  June,  Professor  S.  S„ 
Haldeman,  on  a recent  find  of  Indian  relics  at  Chicquies,  Pa.; 
Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  a Description  of  an  Indian  stone  mill  found 
near  the  wind  gap  of  the  Blue  mountain ; Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  * on 
Recent  explorations  in  the  shell  mounds  of  Florida.  October,  Wil- 
liam Trautwine,  on  the  Moabite  stone;  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  on 
Discoveries  in  a mound  near  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  embracing  a 
skull  apparently  older  than  the  celebrated  one  from  the  Neander 
Thai.  November,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  on  the  alleged  ancient  manu- 
script known  as  the  “ Oera  Linda  ” Manuscript.  December, 
Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,*  on  a Pre-historic  Pompeii. 

In  1877.  January,  Hon.  Eli  K.  Price,*  on  the  Loyalty  of  Chief 
Justice  Chew,  in  1776.  February,  Prof.  Haldeman,  on  the  Study 
of  Heads  in  their  Anthropological  relations;  Henry  Phillips, 
Jr.,  on  the  Method  practiced  by  the  Aztecs  in  making  obsidian 
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knives.  March , Charles  Henry  Hart,*  on  the  Life  and  times 
of  Col.  John  Nixon.  April  and  May,  Isaac  Myer,  on  the  Glyptic 
art;  November,  William  Trautwine,  on  the  Construction  of  certain 
forms  of  American  pottery;  December,  Dr.  Brinton,  on  the  late 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Le  Plongeon,  at  Chichen-Itza,  in  Yucatan. 

In  1878.  January,  Vice  President  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton 
delivered  the  annual  address,  tracing  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
Society  during  twenty  years,  and  exhibiting  the  beneficial  results 
that  its  labors  had  produced.  February,  the  Grave  Creek  tablet 
was  discussed,  under  the  light  of  all  the  recent  discoveries.  March , 
Mr.  Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  read  an  essay  on  the  first  discoveries  of 
coal  in  Pennsylvania,  containing  novel  and  valuable  matter.  April , 
Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  corresponding  member,  read  an  im- 
portant paper  upon  the  traces  of  a people  once  occupying  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware  River,  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  later  so-called 
Indians.  After  a brief  outline  being  given  of  the  characteristic 
forms  of  stone  implements,  weapons  and  ornaments,  known  to  have 
been  the  handiwork  of  the  Indians,  the  author  described  in  detail, 
and  exhibited  specimens  of,  rudely-chipped  implements  of  large  size, 
which  were  found  at  various  depths  in  the  unstratified  gravels  form- 
ing the  eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  near  Trenton,  N.  J. 
These  implements  are  all  of  large  size,  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter and  degree  of  finish,  and  are  of  but  two  type.'-  or  patterns,  viz., 
those  that  are  oval  and  such  as  are  pointed.  In  no  essential  manner 
do  they  differ  from  the  St.  Acheul  (France)  chipped  celts,  of  the 
quaternary  beds,  which  latter  are  taken  as  the  typical  form  of 
paleolithic  implements.  After  giving  a detailed  account  of  the 
formation  of  these  unstratified  beds  of  coarse  gravel,  with  their 
contained  boulders,  many  of  immense  size,  which  the  author 
attributed  to  the  glacial  epoch,  and  as  a result  of  ice,  rather  than 
simple  water  action,  although  there  is  wanting  such  traces  of  glacial 
action  as  striae  and  polished  surfaces,  the  author  endeavored  to  prove 
that  these  chipped  implements  of  stone  were  of  the  same  age  as  the 
containing  bed,  giving  among  other  reasons,  that  while  also  occasion- 
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ally  found  on  the  surface,  none  of  the  better  finished  smaller  relics 
were  found  deeply  down  in  the  gravels,  where  the  great  majority  of 
the  latter  do  occur;  and  further  that  they  occur  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances  as  do  similar  stone  implements  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Inasmuch  as  the  appearances  are  all  of  a much  older  origin 
of  these  rude  implements  than  ordinary  Indian  relics,  can  history  aid 
in  suggesting  an  origin  of  the  former?  The  author  referred  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Red  men,  of  being  themselves  an  intrusive  people, 
who  found  the  Atlantic  coast  already  in  jwssession  of  a people 
whom  they  destroyed,  or,  at  least,  drove  away.  This  vanquished 
race  were  doubtlessly  the  Esquimaux,  and  these  the  descendants  of 
the  glacial,  and  probably,  pre-glacial,  folk,  who  fashioned  the  paleo- 
lithic or  rude  implements  found  in  the  gravel  beds. 

In  conclusion,  he  asserted,  as  his  conviction,  that  in  the  specimens 
of  artificially  chipped  pebbles,  from  the  essentially  unmodified 
debris  of  the  terminal  moraine,  in  Central  New  Jersey,  and  in 
others  found  upon  the  surface  (which,  however,  are  in  part  only  of 
more  recent  origin),  it  is  shown  that  the  occupancy  of  this  portion  of 
our  continent  by  man  extends  back  into  the  history  of  our  globe,  in 
all  probability  to  even  an  earlier  date  than  the  great  ice  age;  and 
that  the  maximum  severity  of  the  climate  during  that  epoch  dis- 
placed, but  did  not  destroy  him;  and  that  subsequently  he  tenanted 
our  sea  coast  and  river  valleys,  until  a stronger  and  more  warlike 
race  drove  him  from  our  shores. 

May , Philip  H.  Law  read  an  essay  presenting  new  views  of  the 
Origin  of  Feudalism,  combating  the  common  opinion  that  it  arose 
from  the  Germanic  invasions  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  urged  that 
the  causes  were  to  be  found  in  the  institutions  already  existent  in 
the  Roman  provinces,  and  in  support  of  his  view  he  traced  the  or- 
ganization of  society  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Grecian  and  Italian 
States,  whose  principles  were  founded  upon  the  tribe.  An  assem- 
blage of  families  formed  the  tribe,  and  an  assemblage  of  tribes  the 
State.  It  was  a strict  system  of  caste,  preventing  any  intermarriage 
or  other  relationship  with  those  not  citizens.  Unlike  modern  sys- 
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terns  of  government,  the  citizen  acquired  his  political  rights,  not  by 
being  born  on  the  soil  of  the  country,  or  by  obedience  to  her  laws, 
.but  by  descent  from  other  citizens.  But  by  the  gradual  conquest 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Senate,  the 
small  States  around  the  Mediterranean  became  merged  into  one 
great  empire ; the  conquered  of  one  generation  became  the  socii  of 
the  next,  and  the  citizens  of  a third.  Rome  owed  to  this  process 
of  incorporation  its  permanence  and  power.  The  great  empires 
which  had  preceded  her  never  incorporated  the  subject  people,  and 
hence  were  overthrown,  either  by  internal  rebellion  or  by  attacks 
from  the  outside  world.  The  movement  became  complete  under 
Caracal  la,  when  first,  by  decree,  every  freeman  became  a citizen, 
with  all  the  privileges  thereof.  The  reorganization  of  the  govern- 
ment by  Diocletian,  which  followed  upon  the  revolutionary  period, 
beginning  with  the  downfall  of  Severi,  showed  great  social  and  politi- 
cal changes.  A new  official  hierarchy, . with  names  like  Duke , 
Count , Viscount , which  became  and  still  are  the  titles  of  nobility  in 
Europe,  was  first  established.  The  empire  soon  exhibited  a decided 
tendency  to  break  up  into  smaller  kingdoms,  arranged  according  to 
the  natural  divisions  of  the  soil. 

In  the  interior  of  the  social  organization  equally  great  changes 
occurred.  The  predial  slaves,  forming  more  than  one  half  the  popu- 
lation, became  serfs  annexed  to  the  soil,  and  land  was  frequently  let 
on  a long  tenure,  to  a species  of  half  free  tenants,  called  coloni , in- 
volving personal  services.  The  richest  landholders  of  a municipi- 
um  were  grouped  together  into  a curia , and  were  placed  to  control 
those  below  them.  By  this  system,  which  prevailed  extensively  in 
the  Fifth  century,  the  principle  of  hereditary  local  power  springing 
from  local  ownership  of  land  became  established — the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  feudal  system.  The  military  system  of  the  empire  had 
gradually  become  changed,  by  the  reception  of  large  numbers  of 
German  mercenaries,  to  whom  the  guard  of  the  frontiers  was  allotted, 
together  with  grants  of  land  to  be  held  in  return  for  military  ser- 
vices; by  this  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity  and  to  the  habits 
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this  necessarily  produced,  the  barbarians  had  become  semi-Roman- 
ized,  and  had  lost  their  tribal  organization.  Therefore,  when  the 
collapse  finally  came,  the  provincial  institutions  formed  the  basis  of 
the  reconstruction,  which  was  on  the  principle  of  land  ownership. 
To  prove  this  the  arguments  are  briefly,  as  follows : First , if  the 
Germanic  is  the  true  origin  of  feudalism,  the  germs  of  it  would  be 
found  in  their  customs  and  laws  prior  to  the  contact  with  Rome;  but 
their  institutions,  as  portrayed  by  Tacitus,  are  plainly  tribal,  and 
based  upon  common  descent,  instead  of  being  territorial.  Second , 
the  fact  that  they  first  arose  in  Gaul  and  were  thence  propagated 
by  contact  or  conquest.  Third , the  small  number  of  the  invaders. 
All  our  experience  teaches  that  a small  number  of  semi-barbarian 
conquerors  are  apt  to  merge  among  and  receive  the  institutions  of 
the  more  numerous  and  civilized  conquered.  And  such  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  regard  to  language,  and  why  not  with  regard 
to  institutions?  Fourth,  the  remarkable  coincidentals  of  feudal 
tenure  with  those  of  the  Roman  law  relation  of  patron  and  client. 
This  relation,  at  first  personal  in  its  origin,  became,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  applied  to  the  land  granted  to  the  coloni,  upon 
the  emphyteutic  contract  ; such  were,  1.  Gratitude  and  reverence 
from  patron  to  client.  2.  Right  of  guardianship  of  minors.  3. 
Right  of  giving  in  marriage  a minor  female  heir.  4.  The  right  of 
inheritance  in  absence  of  heirs.  5.  Certain  sums  to  be  paid  upon 
alienation. 

Charles  Ileury  Hart,  alluding  to  the  remarks  made  by  Dr. 
Brinton  at  a former  meeting,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  reported  discoveries  made  at  Chichen-Itza,  Yucatan,  by 
Dr.  Aug.  Tie  Plongeon,  read  a communication  on*  the  same  subject, 
made  by  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Hart  discussed  the  question,  and  exhibited  heliotypes  of  the 
Doctor’s  discoveries. 

June , William  Trautwine  read  an  essay  on  the  Ancient  Pueblo 
Civilization.  After  alluding  to  the  models  of  cliff  houses  in 
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Arizona,  exhibited  by  the  United  States  Government  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  Mr.  Trautwine  considered  their  condition 
in  the  earlier  Spanish  colonial  period,  as  stated  by  De  Niza, 
Coronado  and  other  early  chroniclers,  introducing  various  points  of 
historical  interest  not  usually  referred  to.  The  recent  reports  of 
Simpson,  Ives  and  Powel  were  then  discussed,  and  the  article 
closed  with  a reference  to  the  related  peculiarities  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  other  Indian  tribes  and  the  Mexican  Aztecs. 

November,  Isaac  Myer  read  a paper  on  the  “Asiatic  Origin  of  the 
Names  of  the  Days  of  the  Week/’  in  which,  after  a thorough  review 
of  the  astrologic,  astronomic  and  cosmographic  knowledge  of  the 
Hamite  Accadians  (2400  b.c.)  and  their  successors  (in  territory  and 
learning),  the  Shemite  Chaldoeans,  Babylonians,  Assyrians  and 
Hebrews  (also  of  the  Hindus),  and  Egyptians,  a plan  of  the 
universe,  as  understood  by  these  peoples,  was  exhibited,  portraying 
their  ideas  as  to  creation,  and  heaven,  and  hell.  The  connection  of 
the  original  names  of  the  months  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  was 
shown  in  a tabulated  statement,  and  the  primitive  development  of 
moon  worship,  and  of  the  month  and  its  weekly  division,  was 
explained. 

A description  of  the  great  religious  towers  built  by  the  Chal- 
daeans  and  their  successors  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  facts  to  show 
that  they  were  square  planispheres  dedicated  to  the  sun,  moon  and 
five  then  known  planets,  also  the  astrologic  color  of  each  story, 
and  an  account  of  the  deity  who  presided  over  each,  were  given.  It 
was  shown  that  the  Aryans,  especially  the  Hindu  branch,  the 
Accadians,  Chaldseans,  Babylonians,  Assyrians  and  Egyptians, 
used  the  names  of  deities  having  the  same  attributes  as  presid- 
ing over  each  day  of  their  week,  which,  like  ours,  was  of  seven 
days,  as  those  to  whom  our  Scandinavian  and  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  dedicated  each  day  of  their  week,  whom  we  follow  in 
naming  our  days. 

An  Assyrian  terra  cotta  tablet  found  at  Nineveh,  in  the  library 
of  Assur-bani-pal,  a king  of  Assyria,  copied  from  an  Accadian 
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tablet  of  about  2400  B.c.,  containing  a hemerology  of  the  month 
Ululu  (August),  and  which  was  also  a religious  calendar,  was  then 
brought  to  notice.  It  showed  a dedication  of  each  day  of  the 
week  to  a deity,  and  supported  the  view  that  each  day  of  the  week 
was  considered  by  these  peoples  as  sacred  to  the  spirit  presiding 
over  each  one  of  the  seven,  then  known,  planets,  and  that  the 
attributes  of  each  coincided  with  the  attributes  given  by  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  to  their  deities,  which  they  asserted  ruled  those  days. 
The  use  of  every  seventh  day  as  a sabbath,  “ a day  of  rest  for  the 
heart,1 ” as  the  tablet  expresses  it,  and  that  work  was  not  to  be  done 
on  that  day,  were  specified  on  this  tablet,  which  was  originally 
written  about  1000  years  before  Moses ; that  the  Sabbath  was 
observed  by  the  Hebrews  before  Moses  received  the  Decalogue; 
also  that  the  Hebrews  had  a week  of  ten  days,  and  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, among  whom  they  lived  200  years,  had  a religious  week  of 
seven  days,  the  seventh  of  it  observed  as  a day  of  rest,  which 
the  Egyptians  had  most  likely  derived,  with  their  early  arts  and 
sciences,  through  the  people  of  their  own  race,  the  Hamite  Ac- 
cadians. 

In  1879.  January , Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  delivered  an  address 

upon  the  Symbolism  of  Color  among  the  North  American  Indians. 
February , *an  account  was  read  of  the  Tanagra  Figurines.  March , 
Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  *read  an  account  of  the  coins  on  exhibition 
at  Memorial  Hall,  being  extracts  from  the  paper  which  he  had 
read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  April,  S.  K. 
tlarzfeld  *read  an  essay  upon  the  Falsifications  of  Ancient  Coins. 
May,  Philip  Howard  Law  read  an  essay  upon  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  English  Revolution  of  1640,  taking  new  ground,  showing 
the  fall  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  the  loss  of  power  of  the 
landed  aristocracy,  owing  to  the  facilities  introduced  for  the  aliena- 
tion of  real  estate.  Mr.  Law  gave  a sketch  of  the  history  of  slavery 
in  England.  At  the  same  meeting,  Dr.  Brinton  made  a communi- 
cation in  reference  to  some  remarkable  discoveries  recently  made  in 
Guatemala,  near  the  village  of  Cozumel  Whualpa.*  A number  of 
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basaltic  stones  have  been  found,  with  bas  reliefs  displaying  a new 
form  of  American  art,  and  are  full  of  symbolism  of  the  most  re- 
markable nature.  It  is  strange  that  no  city  or  ruins  of  a city  exist 
where  these  have  been  discovered.  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
has  accepted  them  as  genuine,  although  they  present  a compara- 
tively modern  treatment  of  antique  subjects.  October , Henry 

Phillips,  Jr.,  *read  an  essay  upon  the  Worship  of  the  Sun,  as  repre- 
sented upon  a coin  of  Constantine  the  great. 

November,  Charles  Henry  Hart  *read  a communication  upon 
the  Bones  of  Columbus,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  familiar 
supposition  that  the  Cathedral  of  Havana,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
contained  the  remains  of  the  discoverer  of  America,  but  that 
recent  investigations  seem  to  have  proven  that  this  is  all  an 

error,  and  that  his  remains  were  never  taken  to  Havana. 

Columbus  died  at  Valladolid,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  and 
his  body  was  placed  in  the  convent  of  San  Francisco.  Seven 
years  later  his  remains  were  taken  to  Seville  and  deposited  in 
the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Los  Cuevas,  and  here,  thirteen 

years . later,  was  interred  the  body  of  his  son,  Diego.  Sub- 

sequently, in  1536,  to  carry  out  his  oft-expressed  wish,  that  he 
might  rest  in  his  beloved  new-found-land,  the  remains  of  both  were 
removed  and  transferred  to  the  Cathedral  of  San  Domingo,  on  the 
Island  of  Hispaniola.  In  1795,  when  the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  as 
San  Domingo  was  then  called,  was  ceded  to  France,  the  Spanish 
naval  commander  applied  for  permission  to  remove  again  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  captain,  and  this  time  to  Cuba.  The  permission 
being  granted,  a large  number  of  dignitaries  witnessed,  as  they  sup- 
posed, the  disinterment  of  the  remains  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
and  their  delivery  to  the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  removal  to 
Havana,  where  on  the  1 9th  of  the  following  March,  with  great  pomp 
and  formality,  such  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand,  “after  the 
celebration  of  a Pontifical  Mass,  the  coffin  and  case  which  contained 
the  remains  were  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  on  the  gospel  side 
of  the  altar.”  Doubts  began  to  be  expressed  as  to  whether  the  re- 
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mains  removed  to  Havana  were,  in  leality,  those  pretended,  and 
about  two  years  ago,  while  the  Cathedral  of  San  Domingo  was 
being  subjected  to  some  repairs,  the  remains  of  Don  Luis  Columbus, 
son  of  Diego  and  grandson  of  Christopher,  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered. This  roused  an  interest,  and  brought  to  mind  afresh  the 
doubts  that  had  existed  as  to  the  removal  in  1795,  and  Canon 
Bellini  determined  to  make  investigations,  which  he  did,  with  the 
aid  of  skillful  workmen,  aud  was  rewarded  by  discovering  that  the 
cathedral  still  contained  the  illustrious  remains,  brought  there  nearly 
three  and  a half  centuries  before.  The  Canon’s  investigations  were 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Government  and 
prelates  in  the  Church,  and  the  Spanish  Government  appointed  a 
commission  of  scientists  to  investigate  the  entire  matter,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  student  of  history. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  erect  a suitable  memorial  monument  in  the 
Cathedral  of  San  Domingo,  to  the  discoverer  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, who  has  been  left  no  more  at  peace  since  death  than  he 
was  during  his  hard,  unhappy  and  troubled  life,  and  it  has  been 
suggested,  seemingly  with  great  propriety,  that  such  a monument 
should  be  built  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Continent,  and  the  Historical  Society  of  our  neighboring 
State,  New  Jersey,  has  taken  the  initiative  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  the  al- 
leged discovery  of  an  ancient  Mexican  library,  in  the  ruins  of  Xayi, 
near  Chiapas.  The  writings  were  said  to  be  on  terra-cotta  tablets, 
in  a language  not  as  yet  accurately  deciphered.  Oil  motion,  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the 
members  of  the  Society  in  Mexico,  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  untruth 
of  the  alleged  discovery. 

December,  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  *made  an  important  communi- 
cation upon  the  subject  of  the  Aboriginal  Mica  mines  of  North 
Carolina.  In  laying  before  the  Society  specimens  of  the  implements 
used  by  the  aborigines  in  working  the  mica  mines  of  North  Caro- 
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lina,  he  briefly  referred  to  the  use  of  this  substance  by  the  North 
American  Indians.  It  was  evidently  highly  esteemed  among  them 
as  an  article  of  adornmedt,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
archaeologist,  Professor  Ran,  was  even  invested  with  a mysterious 
significance  in  their  superstitious  rites.  In  the  mounds  of  Ohio 
it  has  been  discovered  in  large  quantities,  sometimes  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  in  a single  mound,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  it  is  found  nowhere  in  that  State  in  natural  deposits. 
All  of  it  was  brought  from  a distance,  probably  from  those 
North  Carolina  mines  of  which  Dr.  Edwards  spoke  later  on  in 
the  evening.  The  mica  plates  were  used  to  cover  the  bones  of 
the  corpse  after  the  fire  had  charred  the  remains ; as  a sort  of  pave- 
ment around  the  sacrificial  altars;  and  as  decorations  which  the 
dead  might  find  of  use  in  their  spiritual  homes.  To  suit  the  latter 
purposes  the  mica  was  cut  into  circular,  oval,  or  diamond-shaped 
patterns,  with  extraordinary  precision  and  neatness,  and  pierced 
with  a hole  so  that  a number  of  pieces  could  be  strung  together. 
In  the  celebrated  Grave  Creek  mound,  in  Western  Virginia,  150 
such  pieces  were  found  in  one  spot,  all  of  the  same  size,  oval  in 
shape,  about  the  thickness  of  writing  paper,  and  with  a small  hole 
at  one  end.  Evidently  they  were  intended  to  be  strung  on  a cord 
and  form  a belt  or  sash.  Sometimes  large  plates  are  found,  as  one  in  a 
a mound  in  Circleville,  Ohio,  which  was  three  feet  long,  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  It  has  been  believed  by  some 
antiquarians  that  such  slabs  were  used  as  mirrors,  and  it  is  true  that 
in  certain  kinds  of  mica  of  sufficient  thickness  a faint  reflection  of  the 
face  can  be  seen.  Evidently  it  was  an  article  of  considerable  com- 
merce among  the  Indians  ; and  those  of  them  who  worked  the  mines 
of  North  Carolina  evinced  no  despicable  judgment,  in  spite  of  their 
rude  implements.  The  kinds  of  mica  now  rejected  were  then  rejected; 
and  when  they  had  mined  more  than  they  could  transport,  they 
hid  it  in  pits.  In  one  of  these  pits  several  cartloads  had  been  dis- 
covered, which  had  been  carefully  packed  and  buried  there. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Brinton’s  remarks,  Dr.  Edwards  still 
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further  elucidated  the  subject,  illustrating  it  by  sheets  and  pieces  of 
mica,  and  various  stone  implements  of  very  ancient  and  rude  con- 
struction, found  in  the  old  workings,  and  a general  debate  ensued,, 
which  was  participated  in  by  the  Society. 

The  synopses  of  the  papers  read  during  the  years  1878  and  1879, 
here  published,  are  printed  from  manuscripts  furnished  by  the 
authors  themselves. 

Among  the  most  important  articles  which  have  been  exhibited 
were  a silver-chased  gorget,  or  medal,  of  repousse  work,  pre- 
sented to  John  T.  Wheeler,  November  2d,  1814,  as  the  best 
marksman  in  the  5th  Company,  Washington  Guards,  by  the  officers- 
of  that  company.  It  is  composed  of  two  thin  plates  hammered 
together;  a golden  pentadrachm,  or  medallion,  of  Ptolemy  I,  of 
Egypt,  in  perfect  condition,  and  a gold  double  stater,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  heads  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  and  on  the  other  those  of 
Ptolemy  II  and  Arsinoe,  accolated ; a medal  of  Henry  Meiggs, 
commemorating  the  opening  of  the  railway  over  the  Andes  in 
Chili ; a silver  coin  of  Sardis  (in  Lydia),  with  a bull  and  lion 
facing  each  other ; some  remarkable  amber  intaglios,  and  a knitting 
needle  which  was  thrown  up  by  an  earthquake  in  Chili,  from  an  old 
Indian  grave.  A silver  five-franc  piece  of  Louis  Phillippe,  bearing 
date  1848.  As  the  revolution  which  dethroned  him  occurred  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  coinage  had  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  that  date,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  such  pieces  are  scarce. 
There  were  also  exhibited  a gold  quadruple  ducat  of  John  Casimir,. 
King  of  Poland,  about  1650  ; a gold  piece  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony ; the 
confession  piece  of  John  George  I,  1630;  a silver  coin  of  Emanuel 
Pinto,  1759,  issued  by  the  Knights  of  Malta;  and  a series  of  five 
Brunswick  crowns,  with  the  savage  man  holding  the  tree  in  differ- 
ent attitudes  till  he  has  finally  wrenched  it  from  the  earth 
and  holds  it  transversely ; a bracelet  of  antique  gold  coins 
found  near  Carthage  in  perfect  preservation;  the  goloid  metric 
dollar,  the  invention  of  William  Wheeler  Hubbell,  Esq.;  a 
dollar  ol  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  and  Henry  Darnley  her  husband;; 
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a dollar  of  Philip  the  Second,  Spain,  with  his  title,  Rex 
Anglice ; fine  broad  pieces  of  Kings  James.  First  and  Charles 
First,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England ; gold  pieces  given  by- 
Kings  Charles  Second  and  James  Second  to  those  whom  they 
touched  for  the  king’s  evil;  silver  coinage  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  a 
full  set  of  bullet  money  from  Siam,  and  a large  number  of  pattern 
pieces  of  the  United  States  Mint;  an  uncirculated  cent  of  1793;  a 
copper  coined  in  1737  by  oneHigley,  at  Granby,  in  Connecticut, 
(extremely  rare) ; the  very  rare  silver  coin  struck  by  Louis  XIV, 
for  the  French  colonies  in  North  America,  known  as  the  gloriam 
regni ; the  immunis  Columbia ; the  Bar  cent;  Washington  cent;  large 
eagle,  1791 ; the  rare  elephant  copper,  1694;  the  Chalmers  sixpence, 
struck  at  Annapolis  in  1783;  specimens  of  the  Massachusetts  silver 
coinage  of  1652,  (of  which  the  Mint  Master  of  Massachusetts  is  said 
to  have  given  his  daughter  her  own  weight  as  a dowry,  she  stand- 
ing in  one  scale  while  the  money  was  poured  in  the  other),  and  a 
number  of  fine  proof  sets  of  American  coins;  a fine  gold  daric;  a 
Jewish  shekel,  and  half  shekel  of  the  era  of  Simon  Maccabseus;  3, 
5,  and  10  crown  pieces  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick;  an  unpublished 
triple  crown  of  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  1639,  and  an  unpublished 
sextuple  crown  of  Frederick  Ulrich,  1620;  a quintuple  crown  of 
Duke  Augustus,  issued  in  commemoration  of  his  80th  birthday; 
gold  coin  of  Phoccea  about  600  b.c.  ; Hemistater  of  Agathocles  of 
Sicily;  Panormus  stater  of  Electrum ; hecta  of  Abydos ; Camp  money 
of  Cossea,in  Thrace;  stater  of  Lysimachus;  tetradrachms  of  Audoleon 
of  Pceonia,  Leontinon,  Aradus ; Athens  (various  types) ; Alexander 
the  Great  and  Philip  the  Second;  various  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  the 
Arsacidte  and  of  Bactria;  the  confession  piece  of  J ohn  George  1, 1630 ; 
coins  of  Emanuel  Pinto,  Master  of  Malta,  and  many  others.  A 
fine  impression  of  the  cylinder  signet  of  Wrukh,  King  of  Ckaldcea 
and  Babylonia,  2700  b.c.,  and  that  of  Dungi  his  son ; also  the  royal 
signet  of  Darius,  King  of  Persia,  also  impressions  of  the  great  seal 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  William  the 
Conqueror,  all  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum ; a medal  of 
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the  late  Joseph  J.  Mickley,  cut  by  Mrs.  Lea  Alilborn,  chief  med- 
alist of  the  Royal  Swedish  Mint;  a fine  family  coin  of  the  gens 
Pompeia,  struck  in  the  first  century,  purchased  at  the  Mickley 
sale,  in  a remarkable  state  of  preservation.  The  obverse  bears  a 
helmeted  head  of  Minerva,  and  the  reverse  Romulus  and  Remus 
suckled  by  a she  wolf. 

The  Society  during  the  past  two  years  has  lost  by  death  several 
of  its  members.  Dr.  Carl  Berendt,  and  T.  Apoleon  Cheney,  corres- 
ponding members,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  honorary  member,  and 
Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  honorary  Vice  President  for  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.,  honorary  Vice 
President  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Joseph  J.  Mickley,  a former  member  of  this  Society,  and  a well 
known  numismatist  and  antiquary,  died  on  the  15th  day  of 
November,  1878,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  first  President  of  this  Society,  although  some  of  the  news- 
papers gave  currency  to  a rumor  that  he  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Coffin  in  that  position.  But  such  was  not  the  fact,  as 
the  minutes  of  the  Society  show  that  Mr.  Mickley  was  the  first 
occupant  of  that  office. 

Of  resident  members  we  have  lost  by  death  three,  viz.:  Mr. 
Charles  V.  Hagner,  Henry  Annitt  Brown  and  Dr.  J.  Aitken 
Meigs.  Mr.  Hagner  was  a well  known  local  historian  who  had 
published  several  monographs  of  permanent  value.  Mr.  Brown 
was  a refined  scholar  and  typical  gentleman,  whose  willingness 
to  be  of  service  to  the  community  led  to  his  untimely  death. 
Had  his  life  been  spared  the  Society  would  doubtless  have 
profited  by  his  valuable  assistance.  Dr.  Meigs,  although  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness,  had  won  for  himself  the  foremost 
rank  among  craniologists.  His  connection  with  us  had  existed  for 
years,  and  although  prevented  by  the  arduous  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession from  taking  as  active  a part  in  our  labors  as  he  desired,  his 
interest  in  our  Society  and  its  operations  was  unceasing. 
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In  conclusion,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  would  congratulate 
the  Society  upon  the  era  of  prosperity  that  lias  opened  before  it. 
The  struggle  for  existence  and  recognition  is  over,  and  our  success  is 
assured,  both  in  a financial  and  scientific  point  of  view;  the  op- 
position with  which  novel  organizations  are  obliged  to  contend,  the 
paucity  of  members  with  which  infant  societies  are  forced  to 
operate,  all  have  been  lived  down,  and  as  our  respected  President 
has  said,  “ we  start  in  our  incipient  manhood  with  a list  of  well 
selected  members,  expecting  a future  of  greater  earnestness  and  of 
more  diffusive  usefulness.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PIENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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